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Bharat Hamara 


Stalwart Cooks 


The land was drowsy but the legislative cauldron was 
kept on the boil. Out of the simmering magma, the chef 
dug two huge chunks that amazed the whole kitchen staff; 
there were even ugly shouts of stupefaction and indigna- 
tion. The chunks were neatly pared and sliced, and they 
were finally voted fit for community digestion. The people’s 
Representation Bill and the Constitution Amendment Bill 
are there for the public to chew and swallow. 


Clarified Ideas 


The amendments to the Constitution were made neces- 
sary by judiciary interpretations which did not reflect the 
mind of the Constituent Assembly. It was inevitable that. 
the members of the Constituent Assembly (who were sitting 
as the Provisional Parliament with all due powers) would 
not disperse without having clarified the meaning of laws 
and orders which the Courts had not interpreted according 
to their likings. They passed the amendments with an 
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overwhelming majority. Zemindaris can be abolished with- 
out fear of judiciary annulment; backward classes are as- 
sured of some privileges in educational grants and govern- 
ment employment ; the army of writers and speakers are 
made liable to “reasonable restrictions.” Publicists and 
politicians roused a furore about such restrictions. The 
“word-industry” was being rationalised to-day; they 
feared it might be “ nationalised” to-morrow. Yet it might 
be observed that among the Government’s critics quite a 
few clamour for all-round nationalisation and would, if 
ever in power, nationalise publicity all along with the rest. 


Universal Suffrage 

The People’s Representation Bill was also passed. Much 
attention was given to make elections fraud-proof, if not 
fool-proof, and if voting was not made compulsory, it was 
thrown open to all adults, including imbeciles and detenus. 
Even the citizens of Madras, Bombay and Madhya Pradesh 
who are not supposed mature enough to choose their drink 
are competent to choose their representative. Which situa- 
tion recalls G. K. Chesterton’s dictum that to have the right 
to vote and not the right to choose one’s drink is like having 
the right to one’s hat and not the right to one’s head. 


Virtue in Politics 

Qualifications and disqualifications of electoral candi- 
dates were hotly debated. Little was said about qualities ; 
the subject seems to make politicians shy. Once upon a 
time a philosopher blandly asserted that the first quality 
and qualification for rulership is virtue. But that was as 
long ago as the Middle Ages, and in the course of centuries 
the Thomist aphorism has grown dim; it could hardly be 
proclaimed in a secular democracy. In modern democracies, 
peace and equilibrium are sought from an all-round neu- 
tralisation of opposite ambitions and interests and harmony 
is expected from the full-throated dissonance in the popular 
chorus. Why not go back to the views of Aquinas? 
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Partition in Parties 
With political heat onthe increase, parties showed ‘as 
ugly cracks as black-cotton soil in'May. The Socialist party 
was recovering from a splitting headache; the United So- 
cialist Left was clumsily plastering the fissures between its 
seventeen blocs; the Congress which had enforced the sup 
pression of an inner Democratic Front was doing its best 
to recapture the malcontents wobbling on its outer rim. 
New parties are arising as the old parties are busy on re- 
pair work, and the whole political merry-go-round is being 
overhauled and revarnished. 
These last years, planning grew into a national industry, 
the most popular, if not the most prosperous, of our indus- 


tries. This year, ‘“ programming” is the favourite industry. 


Programmes will be all that can be expected: generous 
ideals, large-scale promises, and emotional appeals ; a Chi- 
nese puzzle for the average elector ! 
Advice 

Wise citizens may be at a loss about a choice between 
parties and programmes. They should make a well-cut 
difference between joining a party and voting for an indi- 
vidual belonging to a party. Party membership implies 
a public sponsoring of its programme ; voting for a certain 
cand‘date may not imply more than a secret support for one 
candidate who appears the least unsatisfactory. 

Study programmes, make out ideal from verbiage, fa- 
thom views expressed in public and in private, observe per- 


-sonalities, inquire into past achievements and make a cool- 


headed choice dictated by your views of the common good 
and of your interests. It may be hard to find one who would 
truly “represent” vou; it is not impossible to discover 
the least objectionable. 

In any case, voting is a civic duty and for the coming 
months political candidates will engross your attention. 
You will have to think much about them, even if you do 
not think much of them. A. L. 
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Economic Collaboration 


There is no one, perhaps, more than the common man, the 
man of the “lower income group” as our economists are wont 
to label him, who is more bewildered by the long drawn out 
tension between States, known as “the cold war,” by the 
ever changing plans and policies, and even the want of any 
policy at all, by our national and international planners who 
tell hirn that it is all for his betterment ! To go back no fur- 
ther than the first world war: it was fought, so the common 
man is assured, to make him free; then he was asked to 
support the League of Nations which was destined to safe- 
-guard his freedom. Before the wounds of the first world 
war were healed, and the League of Nations was a few 
years old, he was made to fight a second world war to save 
himself from the tyranny of Totalitarianism, and the United 
Nations was established to safeguard his “ freedoms ” which 
perhaps he has never enjoyed and sees no prospects of ever 
enjoying. In most countries, the common man sees himself 
in constant peril of being “liberated” by self-appointed 
saviours: permits and identity cards restrict his movements, 
often within his own country; control shops and ration 
tickets determine the quality and quantity of his food and 
clothes and the roof over his head is usually none of his own 
choosing. All this, so he is told, is for his own good and bene- 
fit! Pro bono publico ! 

From this welter of confusion, the lack of clear and de- 
finite directives and the general scarcity of the bare neces- 
sities of life, there emerges in the mind of the common man, 
one glaring fact: the break-down of social life and mutual 
help among States, and even among the peoples within the 
State! Trusting his native social sense, for the common 
man is not usually a specialist or an economist, he feels 
that the satisfaction of his many wants demands the help 
and collaboration of his fellow men: the food he consumes, 
the clothes he wears, the shelter he enjoys and the roads he 
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walks upon are the products of many men and women work- 
ing together in peace and harmony. If then, he finds him- 
self in a world ruled by “ ration cards and restrictions” he 
realises that there must be some break-down in the social 
and economic cooperation of the world today. In other 
words, the mutual help and collaboration between his fellow 
beings, and on which depends the growth and development 
of his temporal and moral life, have been dislocated. 

To be sure, his would-be benefactors have set up inter- 
national economic and social organisations and institutions 
in order to put into motion again the economic and social 
machine, and to set free the resources of Nature to serve the 
peoples of the earth. In Europe, and in those countries 
whose interests are not in the safe guardianship of the Iron 
Curtain, UNRRA, Marshall Aid, the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme and the Schuman Plan are some of the major 
measures adopted to restore the economic life of countries 
whose economies have been devastated by the second world 
war. In the lands of South East Asia, with a population of 
nearly 600 mill'on souls, the great organisations for the re- 
covery of economic health and the raising of the standard 
of living of the common man, have not been neglected. Of 
such organisations, the most important are the E.C. A. F.E, 
the F. A. O, and the I. L. O. of the United Nations; the 
Point Four Programme of the United States of America 
and the Colombo Plan of the British Commonwealth. 


In general, it may be said, that these South East Asian 
economic organisations a'm at bringing about closer econo- 
mic cooperation between the countries of South East Asia, 
and next, at giving some form of a‘d to these countries from 
the industrialised countries of Western Europe and the U.S. 
A. This two-fold a‘m of the economic development of Asian 
lands must be kept in view, because, except for Japan and, 
to a smaller extent, India, Pakistan and China, most Asian 
countries enjoy national economies which compete with 
each other and are not compleméntary in character. th 
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other words, the character of their national economy is, in 
the main, in the stage of primary mineral and agricultural 
production, and the manufacture of consumer goods, heavy 
equipment, machine tools and electrical goods is almost 
negligible from the view point of an export trade. This, of 
course, is by no means a stable economic position and the 
growth of industrialisation in Asian countries is a matter 
of time. But at present, trade within the South East Asian 
countries must necessarily be on a small scale, given the 
fact that their more important exports show a list of similar 
products, such as, rubber, tin, rice, tea and coconut products; 
their chief imports, on the other hand, are mainly manu- 
factured commodities. The following table taken from The 
Eastern Economist Aug. 18th., 1950, indicates the low per- 
centage of imports and exports of each country which came 
from within the area during 1949 :— 


Total Percentage from Total Percentage 


Country Value S.E. Asia. Value toS. Asia 
(Value in million U.S. Dollar) 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Burma 101 . 39:0% A 204 . 76-6% 
Ceylon 289 35-5% 293. 4°4% 
*India TOS Wat . 
Indo-China ‘ 232 6°2% 69 15-3% 
Indonesia ‘ 498. 10-:5% 525 . 
Malay and Singapore 796 37°5% 718 18-8% 
Philippines 654 6°3% ; 238 
Thailand 114 . 129 . 35-2% 


The table clearly indicates the very small volume of 
trade between the countries of the South East Asian region; 
in no case, has anyone country imported from another in the 
same region even 40 percent of its total imports. India’s im- 
port figure, comparatively speaking, is the lowest, and of her 


*Figures for India and Pakistan exclude Indo-Pakistan 
trade. 
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export to South Asian lands, there is included a small volume 
of manufactured articles; jute goods, especially in Indo- 
nesia, and the Indian manufactured “ Usha” sewing machine 
is already competing against the “Singer” machine in 
Malaya. 


Since inter-regional trade and economic cooperation 
between Asian countries hold out no immediate prospects 
of giving the common man, in these lands, those consumer 
goods which enter into his daily life, it is urgent that sound 
and mutually beneficial commercial relations be established 
between Asian countries and the industrialised countries 
of the west. Along what lines should this commercial re- 
lationship be developed, and how far should the Western 
countries and the USA share in the economic development 
of Asian countries? While it is true that, in the general 
theory of international trade, exports pay for imports, and 
so, it is possible for Asian countries to concentrate on the 
production of primary products and on raw materials, and 
export these to manufacturing countries in exchange for 
consumer goods and manufactured articles, the industrial 
capacity of some Asian countries is enormous, and problems 
of national self-sufficiency require the industrialisation of 
the countries of South East Asia. Indeed, no Asian country 
will tolerate, and rightly so, any economic development 
which would condemn it to limit its economic activity merely 
to the production of rice, tea, rubber, or raw materials ! 


The economic development of South and South East 
Asia envisaged by the international economic organisations, 
such as the E.C.A.F.E., the American Point Four Plan 
and the Colombo Plan of the Commonwealth does allow 
for the industrialisation of Asian countries. But these plans 
are no fairy god-mother schemes whereby the industrial 
west will make “free gifts” to Asian Countries. In fact, 
the Asian Recovery Plan is not unlike the European Re- 
covery Plan which requires of each State, covered by the 
Plan, to put its economic house in order ; to cut out adverse 
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balances of trade and then to take on a part, at least, of the 
financial burden needed for complete economic recovery. 
The other part of the financial burden will be made up by 
international economic organisations under the Plan. The 
success of these Plans, therefore, depends largely on the 
vigour and willingness of Asian countries to bear the bur- 
den involved in the local effort. Thus, the programme for 
India, according to the Colombo Plan, which provides for 
the basic economic development, in the public sector alone, 
in agriculture, transport and communication, fuel and power, 
industry and mining and social capital, amounts to an in- 
vestment of nearly Rs. 1,840 crores ! Of this amount Rs. 1,030 
crores must be found from India’s internal finance, through 
taxation, economies in public expenditure and from pub- 
lic loans. The balance of Rs. 810 crores, or Rs. 135 crores 
a year, must be raised from external sources, out of the 
funds available for the economic development of South and 
South East Asia. 


The inflow of capital investment into Asian countries 
presents, today, many difficulties. The foreign private in- 
vestor is a figure of the past. The destructive effects of the 
last war on the economies of Euronean countries have made 
it impossible for them to invest any capital in Asia ; in fact, 
the only country, at present, which is in a position to export 
capital investment to any country is the U.S.A. But US 
capital investment is less attracted to Asian countries than 
to the U.S.A. itself, for due to the technological efficiency of 
the USA, capital yield there is much more profitable than 
in other countries. The attitude of the Asians themselves 
does not lessen the difficulty of capital inflow: the rise of 
nationalism, and its off-shoot Nat'onalisation, tends to place 
a strict limit to the amount of foreign capital coming ‘nto 
the country ; then. again, most Asian countries are shy to 
accept foreign capital for fear that there may be “ political 
strings” attached to such loans! And yet, without the in- 
flow of capital investment the economic development of 
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most Asian lands is nearly impossible, as the prevailing 
standard of life is already so low, that saving in order te 
raise capital loans within the country is well nigh impos- 
sible ! 


Technical aid is another form of assistance offered by the 
economic organisations for the development of South East 
Asia.. Each country in the area is asked to make out its 
own requirements for technical assistance, and special im- 
portance is given to the pooling of technical resources, Thus, 
a team of technical experts of the E. C. A. F. E. may tackle 
problems common to several countries and so save these 
countries from each having its own experts. Or again, since 
most South East Asian countries have not the facilities for 
expensive laboratory research, through the E. C. A. F. E. 
certain countries like India and Australia have offered their 
laboratory facilities to other countries, so that the mineral 
resources of the latter countries may be tested and analysed 
at low costs. Other forms of technical assistance are the 
training of selected nationals of Asian countries at certain 
centres set up by E. C. A. F. E. or in the Western countries; 
the development of water-ways in Asia; flood controls and 
regional conferences like that which was held in Rangoon 
in January 1951. 


The earnest striving of practical Catholic sociology is 
the establishment of peace and harmony in society, and 
therefore, every Catholic welcomes any honest effort to bring 
about greater unity and cooperation between members of 
the great human family. The Plans for the economic de- 
velopment of South East Asia fall into line with this Catho- 
lic endeavour, for ultimately these Plans mean a better 
share out of the resources of Nature and the relief of “the 
needy proletarians, whose groans rise from earth to heaven ” 
as Pope Pius XI reminds us in his encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno...In the Catholic view, the evils of industrial capita- 
lism is precisely in that it has created a society in which, on 
the one hand there is a concentration of immense wealth in 
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the hands of a few, and on the other, an immense army of 
men and women living in poverty and misery. It is a matter 
.of history that within recent times, the Asian lands have been 
drained of their resources to feed the industrial capitalism 
of the West, and therefore, it is only right and proper that 
the common man in Asian countries, should now enjoy some 
of the benefits of industrialism by means of economic insti- 
tutions bringing together the financial wealth and technical 
skill of the West and the wealth of the natural resources of 
the Asian countries, 

Such economic organisations for the development of 
South East Asia answer the aspirations of Pope Pius XI who 
writes, in the encyclical quoted above: “it would be well 
if the various nations in common counsel and endeavour 
strove to promote a happy international cooperation in eco- 
nomic matters by prudent pacts and institutions, since eco- 
nomically they are largely dependent one upon the other, 
and need one another’s help” (section 89). For the Catholic, 
the economic development of Asian lands by means of the 
E.C.A.F.E., the American Point Four Programme and the 
‘Colombo Plan fulfills the requirements of a just social order. 
However, the success of these Plans depends less on their 
blue prints found in the United Nations offices than in the 
“spirit” in which they are worked, and unless the spirit of 
justice and charity prevails both in the West and in these 
ancient Asian lands, the common man in Asia will still find 
himself, harried by “ controls and cards ” and pushed around 
by meaningless regulations which do not make for social 
peace and justice. 


C. C. Clump 


Ohe Welfare State 


We often hear of the Welfare State as an ideal towards 
which India is striving. In the minds of some it seems to 
be a rather mysterious benign being which will somehow 
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or other, they do not seem to know just how, solve all our 
economic and social woes. One rarely, if ever, comes across 
a definition of the Welfare State ; it is spoken of as a vague 
form of cooperation between the state and its citizens (in 
this form it can raise no opposition), or as the responsibility 
of the state to take the lead in the reorganisation and de- 
velopment of industry and agriculture as explained at the 
A. - I. C. C. at Ahmedabad ; or again it is made to mean 
complete state control of almost everything. The Congress 
party has pledged itself to set up the Welfare State, though 
recently at Ahmedabad there seems to have been some 
serious misgivings as to when that would be. In reply to 
a criticism that Congress were not getting along very fast 
with the job, Pandit Nehru is reported to have said : “I just 
cannot understand how people make these statements. Under 
the present circumstances I firmly believe that we cannot 
set up a Welfare State. A Welfare State is not something 
that can be created overnight........ Hard persistent work 
would have to be put in before this ideal could be realised.” 
All the same it remains an ideal after which the politicians 
and many other planners in this country strive. It will be 
the purpose of this article to consider whether the Welfare 
State is an ideal at all or nothing more than a make-shift 
for something better, something which is itself an ideal for 
which we would do well to work. 


The Welfare State is “a State that provides for its citizens 
a wide range of ‘social services.’” These services include 
benefits and help for unemployment, old age, sickness, educa- 
tion, maternity and family allowances, benefits which, were 
there no Welfare State, the citizen would provide for 
himself. The primary purpose of these benefits is security 
against those contingencies which may befall the citizen. 
A number of countries have introduced such services over 
many years, but of all of them England has advanced fur- 
thest along the welfare road. For historical and other 
reasons the majority of our planners turn to England for 
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inspiration, while the minority go to Moscow for. their 
model, 


A primary principle at the basis of the discussion is that 
of subsidiarity : no higher or more powerful society or or- 
ganization should usurp or take over any function which 
can be adequately performed by a lower society or organi- 
zation. To move in the opposite direction, i.e. to confer 
greater power on larger bodies by weakening the smaller 
societies is to head for totalitarianism. This will become 
immediately clear if it is anplied to the family. The family 
is the primary unit of society, is in fact the primary society, 
prior to the state both in time and nature as but little re- 
flection will show. The family is responsible for the physi- 
cal, moral and intellectual growth of its members, and it is by 
the growth of the family that the state comes into existence. 
Parents have the obligation of feeding, clothing and educat- 
ing their children; this is not the duty of the state except 
in the case where the parents are physically or morally in- 
capable of fulfilling their obligations. The function of the 
state is to protect the rights of the family and to see that it 
fulfills its duties, but it should never abrogate family rights 
by excessive and unnecessary interference with the family. 
Legislation from ‘ cradle to grave’ is no doubt very tempt- 
ing to those in extreme need and some provision must be 
made for such cases, but to make it the normal thing for the 
state to undertake nearly all the obligations which should 
fall to the family is to head for totalitarianism (I). 


Nor does it follow that because just at this particular 
juncture of our history our government may be trusted not 
to go to excesses that it should be allowed to usurp powers 
which do not belong to it. There is always a dangerous 
fallacy in the argument which permits something unlawful 


(1) Cf. two articles in the Christus Rex, Oct. 1950 to which this 
article owes not a few of its ideas. Who Pays for the Welfare State 
in England? By P. Crane, and The Principles Against State Wel- 
fare Schemes by E. J. Hegarty. 
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to be done just because ‘there is no harm.’ There may be 
no harm on this or that occasion, but sooner or later there 
will be; moreover, the fact that no harm comes is not an 
indication that the principle is not false. Generally speak- 
ing the ordinary man in the village has a true instinct as to 
what he should do himself and what should be done by the 
state. The writer recalls the following homely example. 
In a certain village government officials came to build walls 
round the wells to prevent dirty water from running in. 
The villagers refused the offer, because they argued that if 
they allowed the government to do this for them, there would 
be no end to official interference in their village affairs. Al- 
though the peasants could probably have accepted the offer 
without danger to their liberty, the instinct of keeping the 
state out of their private affairs is fundamentally sound and 
healthy. 


ROB THE RICH TO FEED THE POOR 


The slogan of the Welfare State is that it takes from the 
privileged to give to the under-privileged. That this is an 
economic fallacy, we shall briefly mention below. What has 
to be drawn attention to here is the fact that only a small 
percentage of India’s population is likely to benefit from 
the proposed welfare schemes. It is a common place to say 
that India is an agricultural country and naturally one would 
expect that legislation would deal with agriculture which 
occupies about 80% of the people, but just the opposite hap- 
pens; not only has the Minimum Wages Act of 1948 which 
was to have reached its time limit on March 15, 1951 been ex- 
tended for another year, but the Government has postponed 
the Act altogether as regards agricultural labour which is 
admittedly in an even worse position than industrial labour. 
Incidentally one can very fervently wish that the passing 
of Bills affecting labour welfare would be considerably 
speeded up. The Minimum Wages Act has been hanging 
fire for four years already and is now postponed for one 
more as regards industrial labour and for many more at the 
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present rate as regards agriculture. The State Insurance 
scheme which has been inoperative for two years looks as 
if it is going to be strangled again in its pilot form as tried 
out in Kanpur and Delhi. Meanwhile discontent and un- 
rest spread. 


It is the duty of the state to see that burdens and pri- 
vileges are justly distributed. The Minimum Wages Act 
will cover only 2,055,122 industrial workers, but what of the 
seventy odd millions of agricultural workers ? And what 
of a whole host of other workers who outnumber the in- 
dustrial workers: the teachers, a very ill-treated profes- 
sion, especially in the lower grades-civil servants, dockers, 
shop assistants and ‘hotel’ boys and the army of casual 
workers ? Of course it will be answered that industrial 
workers are only taken as starting point and that the scheme 
will afterwards be extended to all workers. Doubtless this 
is the intention but unless Indian labour is properly orga- 
nised it will take a long time before there is a proper dis- 
tribution of rights. And in the present circumstances de- 
lay is dangerous. Incidentally the Government’s attitude 
shows the need to organize agricultural workers ; Govern- 
ment finds unionist labour the most vociferous and trouble- 
some and hastens to settle with them first—though ‘hasten’ 
is not the word to use. This attitude is understandable, but 
it is not equitable and we also seriously doubt its wisdom. 
The Constitution tells us, “ The State shall not deny to any 
person equality before the law or the equal protection of 
the laws within the territory of India” (Pt III, 14) and that 
the state must secure that, “The ownership and control of 
the material resources of the community are so distributed 
as best to subserve the common good” (Pt IV 39 (b) ). 
Distributive justice, then, requires that there should be a 
just sharing out of benefits. 


ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 


This subject is too vast to enter into in any detail here; 
all that can be done is to give a few indications and leave 
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further study to the: reader. In the Welfare State there is 
a general illusion that “ the state pays” for all the social ser- 
vices or that it is the rich who pay for the poor. A few ser- 
vices may be financed out of taxation of the higher incomes, 
but as soon as there is an extensive welfare scheme this 
becomes impossible and payment is found through indirect 
taxation which falls on the very people who receive the be- 
nefits. As was said, England is a very good example of how 
the Welfare State works. Figures show how taxation has 
brought about a greater equality of incomes, which is a good 
thing, but they also show that there is a limit to the amount 
that can be taken from the rich. In 1939 there were in 
England 6,560 people with net incomes of over £ 6,000 a 
year ; in 1949 there were only 86 such people — and with 
the rise in prices the real value of their income is probably 
less than £ 3,000 a year. At present the rich do not pay 
enough in taxes to finance the social services and it is the 
lower income groups, mostly by means of indirect taxation, 
which pay for what they receive. The following table is 
given by the United States Economic Construction Adminis- 
tration Mission to the United Kingdom in their report on 
British economy. 


Current social expenditure per family per week. 


Shillings 

National assistance (poor relief) 

Miscellaneous on he 1 


Total 
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Approximate taxes paid by lower income families per family, per 


week, in 1948. Shillings 
Total direct taxes 14. 
Drink and tobacco 31-4 
Purchase tax ag 4°6 
Other indirect taxes on consumptiom .. 2:4 
Employers’ national insurance contribution 10-6 
Total personal consumption taxes 53-8 
Total 67°8 (2) 


What comes out in this analysis is that the social services 
are paid for by a transfer of income within the lower income 
groups. And severe critics of the Welfare State have not 
been slow to try and show that it is only by workers drink- 
ing more, smoking more and going to the cinema more often 
that the state finds the means to pay for its welfare services. 
Here prohibition has cut down the sources of revenue in that 
quarter, but the recently increased taxation on tobacco, the 
rise in railway fares, and the sales-tax fall most heavily on 
the working man. A Welfare State means that he has to 
be taxed still more. 

Most critics of the Welfare State point out that it reduces 
production. Probably Pandit Nehru knows this when he 
says that the Welfare State is an ideal which we will not 
achieve for a long time, and that our greatest need now is 
production. If the state is going to take as much as 30 to 
40 per cent of the wages of skilled workers, as happens in 
Britain, then the worker is not encouraged to work more 
and is inclined to keep his wages down to the level where 
there is little or no taxation ; this is especially true in the 
case of his being able to earn more by working extra hours, 


2. Xtus Rz, loc. cit. p. 309. 
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but at the same. time being made subject to an increasing tax. 
What is said of wages is still more true of business where- 
the taxes on the higher income groups is much heavier and 
consequently the inducement to work more and open up 
new business is still less. In these cases in England, the 
reward for taking extra risks or for accepting more responsi- 
ble positions is cut down to half what it was in 1938. “In 
Britain, still a comparatively rich country with considerable- 
technical resources and with a population ceasing to grow, 
the damage to production (caused by the Welfare State) 

may not be crippling ; though experience is too short yet. 
for us to be by any means certain........ But in a country 
with a growing population and a lower standard of living 
anything that slowed down the increase of production would 

be much more dangerous.” (3). Weare the country with 
an increasing population and a low standard of living. Hard 

experience proves that the more that is done by that vague. 
entity the state, the more that in some vague way everything 
becomes everybody’s business, the more it becomes no- 

body’s concern. While we in no way agree with those peo- 

ple who attack welfare schemes by bringing examples of 
parents squandering family allowances on luxuries and 
amusements — abuse does not invalidate the scheme — yet 

by doing for people what they should do for themselves, 

these schemes do stand in a very real danger of encouraging 

idleness, corruption and waste. Of these three devils we 

have heard more than enough recently and they should not 

be given an opportunity of becoming even more active. 


DANGER TO FREEDOM 

If the state is to look after the individual ‘ from the cradle 
to the grave’, it is only too obvious that he is very much at 
the mercy of the state. If industry is nationalised (and the 
Welfare State tends to that), if food is subsidized, health 
services, unemployment, family allowances, education, all 
the sole concern of the state, the citizen has no one else to 


3. T. W. Kent, The Welfare State, p. 22 - 23. 
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turn to but the state. Wherever he goes he finds himself 
facing the state. As long as he pleases the state he has the 
security which welfare services afford, but it is at the cost 
of something more precious than security, namely, freedom. 
That security is bought at the price of freedom is further 
borne out by the witness of modern history. The totalita- 
rian regimes we have seen recently, all claimed to provide for 
all the needs of their citizens and they all took away liberty. 
A COMPROMISE 

An ideal solution would be the paying to all a living wage 
so that all could live in a manner becoming human beings, 
decently though frugally, with enough to be able to set some- 
thing aside for illness, unemployment and old age, while the 
state had to step in to aid only the small percentage of excep- 
tional cases that needed special help. The ideal would also 
envisage the introduction of some form of co-ownership and 
joint management for industry so that there would be a just 
distribution of profits and full respect for the dignity of hu- 
man labour. That would be the ideal, but we are still far from 
that. Destitution, mal-nutrition, bad housing, excessively 
low wages, unemployment, a high mortality rate, wides- 
pread sickness and disease are all things of unhappy every- 
day experience. Some degree of welfare must be introduc- 
ed to solve these and many other allied problems. It is also 
clear that the task is so great that unaided private initiative 
can achieve little. 

What is needed at the present juncture is state aided 
-and controlled plans and schemes to raise the standard of 
living. This is not the same as asking the state to do every- 
thing. It is asking the state to aid voluntary societies to per- 
form their specific duties for the public good. Much good 
work has been achieved along these lines in education and 
the same could be done in other fields also. Because the 
Welfare State tends to reduce production, increase idleness 
and corruption and make serious inroads on personal liberty 
it is by no means an ideal. Moreover the Welfare State is 
-a costly experiment which we in India just cannot afford. 


f 
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On the other hand, the existing voluntary associations are too 
few and too weak financially to bring about the great change 
that is desired in the different social fields. The situation 
then calls for a judicious combination and cooveration. bet- 
ween the voluntary societies and the state, the former sup- 
plying the initiative and a trained personnel, while the latter 
gives all the financial and technical aid it can. There are 
also great possibilit‘es for the development of welfare 
schemes within the various industries by the burden being 
borne within the industry itself so that both employers and 
employees pay their share towards the working of the 
scheme. This presupposes that industry is not nationalised ; 
fortunately our leaders are talking less of nationalisation 
than formerly and realise that it isa very mixed boon. “The 
threat of expropriation,” said Dr. N. B. Khare recently, “ is 
holding back capital from being invested in industries, ” and 
he believes the “Grow More Food” Campaign has failed 
because “Those who had the means to do anything in that 
behalf had not taken any interest on account of the threat of 
expropriation of their property.” 

We have seen in India the results of the application of the 
principles of liberal, laissez-faire economy and we still have 
far too much of it with us. But in running away from 
this evil we should not go to the extreme and rush from 
individualism to totalitarianism — for that is what unres- 
tricted welfare schemes and complete nationalisation lead 
to in the end. It has not been the purpose of this article 
to condemn all welfare schemes outright; obviously as has 
been said above, we need some of them, but it has been 
pointed out that the Welfare State is not the ideal of per- 
fection which many of our politicians and economists think 
it to be and they would do well to reflect before they pro- 
pose it as a solution to all our woes. The solution lies in 
neither of the extremes of unbridled individualism and 
complete nationalisation, but in between the two. 

A. Nevett 
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Gquity in Inequality 

I now come, to a point of very great importance to those 
of us who know conditions in the Madras province — I re- 
fer to the amendments to Article 15 making provision for a 
certain degree of assistance to backward groups, or as they 
are called, classes or communities. Sir, I have again ab- 
solutely no doubt that when the Constitution was framed 
and discussed and passed, it was the intention of all without 
any exception that some provision should be made for the 
uplifting of backward classes so that they might come to a 
degree of contentment and live in happy co-operation with 
those whom they consider to be the more fortunate citizens 
of this country. 


There was no doubt whatever about what was to be 
done for what are called scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes. Sir, having been in touch with this question — to 
put it very plainly with the well-known, frequently re- 
ferred to Government Order of the Madras Government — 
and having had considerable experience of admission in 
colleges during the last eighteen or twenty years, I was 
aware of the gravity of that problem and the difficulty of 
solving it by a very simple formula. Sympathising as I do 
profoundly with those who maintain that talent should not 
be penalised, that the best brains in the province and in the 
country should be made available for professional, for tech- 
nical or for goverment service, neverthless, I realise that 
owing to a play of historic circumstances, to the evolution of 
social history of our country, there were groups, there were 
classes, there were, may be, individuals—in whatever 
manner you may describe them- you may describe them as 
communities or as castes without bringing in the notion of 
religion, but only of race,—who could not get the chance 
which they deserved and who in the long run might be de- 


* From a speech in Parliament on the Constitution Amendment 


Bill (May 30th). 
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prived of all social and economic equality without which 
legal equality would be useless. 


I realised the difficulty of this and in practice even when 
the Government order did not rigidly apply to private ins- 
titutions, such as those with which I was associated, we tried 
to enforce the spirit of it, meeting nevertheless the legitimate 
demands of the other school of opinion also. I believe from 
the example of private institutions a workable solution and 
a formula could be arrived at in which the difficulties would 
be overcome and the unacceptable features of the earlier 
order might be modified. 


Therefore, Sir, when the discussion on Article 29 took 
place, some of my Madras friends asked me: “ Do you think 
that this Article 29 (2) is going to prevent us from applying 
that Government order,?” my impression was as I told 
them that I did not believe that was possible, because the 
spirit of the Constitution, taken as a whole, whatever may 
be the wording of this clause, the implication of the Consti- 
tution the general bearing of it, the directive principles as 
well as the specific. provisions made for the Scheduled castes 
and the scheduled tribes, included in its scope, the spirit 
of the Madras Government Order also as it had come to be 
accepted in its broad outline. I knew there were some dif- 
ference of opinion in my province in regard to the applica- 
tion of it in this or that particular aspect in which really 
deserving people were not helped and perhaps less deserv- 
ing people by a mere mechanical enumeration got the help 
which was intended to be given to really deserving people. 
These things can be adjusted. But I believe this amend- 
ment which has been introduced does give the hope of what 
I may call an agreed solution by which the controverted 
portions of the earlier order which were not acceptable to 
avery large section in the province might be modified, and 
the just desires and claims, and the need for their satisfac- 
tion which the backward elements really do deserve might 
be recognised. Before we harden and crystallise and fossi- 
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lize into a legalistic interpretation of the Constitution, the 
larger objective of a more homogeneous political community, 
based on social and economic equality, must be achieved. 
That I understand, Sir, is the purpose of this amendment and 
therefore I think that we should subscribe to it, vote for it 
with full conviction, as I shall certainly do. 

One point more I may be permitted to bring out on this 
important occasion, when by a happy chance I have the good 
fortune of presenting it to a fuller House than I ever remem- 
ber to have secured on any earlier occasion. Sir, some ob- 
jection seems to have been raised to the wording of this 
clause. Objection has been made to the wording of this be- 
cause the word ‘communities’ comes back. I understand 
the difficulty. The word ‘communities’ implies something 
communal and in our country the word ‘communal’ has 
meant religious differences and animosities. It has been 
the source of great suffering and tragedy in the country and 
is likely to be a possible source of future tragedies. There- 
fore it is perfectly right that those who wanted to introduce 
the amendment should take away all notion of religious 
differences from it and confine it to the economically back- 
ward groups and families. I understand this. I would, 
therefore, make an appeal to the House to consider this, al- 
though you may use the word ‘caste’ or ‘community’ for 
practical purposes, do not, I pray you, use it as implying 
specific religious beliefs. On this subject, I have received 
repeated representations and I have had the honour and 
privilege of transmitting these representations to the Hon. 
the Prime Minister and the President. And we have re- 
ceived the assurance that even among the Scheduled Castes 
the mere change of religion, which does not make any diffe- 
rence in their social and economic condition, should not 
stand in the way of their receiving the ameliorations which 
have been promised by the Constitution. And I was proud 
and happy that the spirit of the Constitution should have 
been so interpreted by our most honoured leader and by 
our President. I appeal to this House to see to it that the 
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spirit of those declarations may be applied integrally and 
sincerely by the Provinces so that this great step forward 
in the political homogeneity of our country may be carried 
out, that if there are Backward Classes or minorities, they 
may be recognised on a linguistic or racial or cultural basis. 
It is impossible to overlook this fact of “ backwardness” ; it 
will persist for a long time, but in this matter religious diffe-. 
rence and cleavages must be ignored ; race or culture may 
certainly be recognised to determine the groups which 
need assistance but no distinction should be made in regard 
to religious conviction which is a matter of personal con- 
science. I therefore request my respected friends, the 
representatives of the Scheduled Castes who are present 
here, not to oppose these concessions and help being given 
to their kinsmen who till yesterday were with them and 
who to-day share the same conditions in regard to social 
and personal relationships, the same economic and educa- 
tional conditions as they themselves; not to refuse these 
concessions and help to those who, by a personal decision, 
have chosen Christianity for their faith. Christianity is. 
one of the Religions of our land; it has flourished here for 
two thousand years, from the very dawn of its history ; it 
has contributed its own share to the culture of our land an 
element genuinely Indian, and destined to be part of Indian 
culture till the end of time. 

Sir, I have said these things’ with a certain amount of 
feeling. I wanted to have an opportunity of expressing this 
and at the same time of expresing my deep satisfaction that 
it is along the spirit that I have indicated that those amend- 
ments have also been framed ; and it is my earnest hope that 
along these same lines this amendment will be interpreted 
and applied more and more widely as day go on. 


J. D’Souza 
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BOOK NOTES & REVIEWS 


Mention has already been made of Douglas Hyde’s “I 
Believed” (Heinemann, London, s. 10. 6d.). It is a book 
that deserves a more extensive notice, so we take it up 
again; it has many lessons of universal application, especial- 
ly for those whose constant reply to the Communist menace 
is: “It can’t happen here.” Well it has already happened 
among our neighbours, and we read of large’ increase in 
amounts spent on the police force in Madras and elsewhere 
to fight the Communists, which rather shows, if we need the 
proof, that the danger is not so far away. Those who want 
to learn, among many other excellent things, how Commu- 
nism works, would do well to read this book. 


As a youth the author expected two things of religion : 
a care for social justice and food for the inner life. He found 
neither among the Bristol Methodists of whom he says: 
“ Having achieved, through thrifty living, the material com- 
fort whcih they enjoyed to the full all the week, they went 
to chapel on Sunday to get their quota of spiritual comfort 
too.” As a reaction to this self-satisfied atmosphere, which 
is that of not a few Christians, it is not surprising that the 
very genuine sacrifices which Communists were making 
should prove an attraction. There are plenty of examples 
of great heroism for the “cause ”, the staff of the Daily Work- 
er made such frequent contributions to the blood-bank that 
the donors were frequently fainting at their work ; the one 
legged man who road a cycle every night, often through the 
blitz, in order to distribute the Daily Worker, are just one 
or two out of many. One can only wish that more Catholics 
would imitate them in this ; and it also brings out the author's 
contention that the Communists Party is not mainly made 
up of malcontents, though there is a minority of them, while 
the majority are capable of really constructive work. It was 
the many individual qualities of members of the Party which 
made the break all the more difficult. These collegues “ had 
come with idealism, with anger at bad social conditions; 
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fundamentally they had, in most cases, come because no one 
had ever shown them anything better.” pod? 

You can read how a few thousand resolutions, ably draft- 
ed and canvassed can gather six to eight million votes, and 
you can reflect what would be done among our illiterate elec- 
torate. You can hear how the Party opposed U. S. aid to- 
Britain because acceptance of that aid would settle, at least 
for a time, the unemployment problem: “ We would be a 
bloody sight nearer communism if we had three million un- 
employed right now”; and you might reflect what will be- 
the result of all the retrenchment schemes which are now 
being discussed or put into execution. One can see how many 
who joined the Party “attracted by its social, economic and 
industrial campaigns ” become under Marxist training mer- 
ciless “ steel-hardened cadres” ready to lead strikes, hunger 
marches or revolution.” The harsh impact of the Party 
training is more strikingly shown in women that men: “ Go 
to any Communist Party Congress and watch the hard-faced 
women who go to the rostrum. The hatred which the Party 
kindles and uses is often quite shockingly apparent in eyes 
as hard of those of a Soho prostitute and lips as tight as those 
of a slumland money-lender. ‘“ We get women into the 
Party,” said a Political Bureau Member, “ but within twelve 
months of our turning them into Marxists they are about as 
attractive as horses.” Such remarks and the numerous 
examples of the sexual promiscuity that is practised by Mar- 
xists should give those who dabble in Communism some- 
thing to think about. 


The break began when the writer began to make dis- 
tnctions between what was right and wrong in Marxism. 
“Once a marxist begins to differentiate between right and 
wrong, just and unjust, good and bad, to think terms of spiri- 
tual values, the worst has happened so far as his Mar- 
xism is. concerned.” , On this. realisation came the im- 
pact with the Catholic Church. The author had had 
his fill’of hatred and class warefare and began to see 
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how Communism was proving wrong in practice and 
the old Catholic teaching a hundred percent right. Fun- 
damental family values had there influence too: if Rowena, 
his daughter grew up “with nothing but Engles’ ideas on 
home and family to guide her:..with the Party’s morals 
being what they were, what would happen to her? She 
would spend her time going from one to the next.” 

There was a marked difference between the new-found 
creed and the Marxist one. “As a communist I had a vested 
interest in disorder, in economic crisis, social injustice and 
chaos, military defeat... Marxism had always provided easy 
answers for difficult situations..... As a Christian I now 
believed that our current problems were the outcome of the 
failure or inability of nations to live up to the ideals they had 
once held. “The more Communism is practised the less 
attractive it becomes, the more it must rely on false propa- 
ganda, upon horror and hatred; the more Catholicism is 
practised, the more attractive it becomes and it repells when 
Christians fail to live up to their faith. To those for whom 
every change is progress, and never stop to enquire what is 
the goal, the Church must always seem “reactionary, un- 
scientific and obscurantist,” whereas she represents the wis- 
-dom of the God who does not fail. 


Incidentally it may be said that non-Catholics may read 
this book without fear of any unpleasant religious propa- 
ganda. It is an open fairminded story of the author’s ex- 
periences as a Communist and will help all towards a better 
understanding of one of the most important problems of our 
day. We in India are at the cross-roads ; let us look round 
carefully before we choose the next step. 

A.N. 
o o o 


Civilization on Trial by Arnold Toynbee, is a collection 
-of 13 lectures and articles which appeared at various times 
and were not originally intended to form a single work, 
But the famous author of A Study of History with his con- 
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sistent and firmly held philosophy of life, could not write on 
topics connected with history and the spirit of civilizations: 
without imparting to them all unity of thought and direc- 
tion. This stimulating book contains admirable testaments 
of his view of history, and illustrations of his fundamental 
principles drawn from h’s vast historical scholarship. 

The salient ideas may be briefly summed up here. The 
first is that the customary view of history from the national 
or from the racial point of view is parochial and entirely 
inadequate. The world has been unified and all its far-flung 
regions have been linked up, not indeed in political unity, 
but by economic interdependence and cultural penetration. 
Each continent finds itself dwarfed by its relation to the 
rest of the world, and the confident pride and exclusiveness 
of each civilization and of the nations that developed those 
civil‘zations are intelligible only because of their ignorance 
of the achievements’ of other civilizations. Moreover the 
time scale which geology and researches into prehistory 
reveal makes the six thousand years of civilized man’s acti- 
vity on earth the merest drop in the ocean. The twenty 
civilizations or so living and dead known to us are not iso- 
lated achievements, each one separated by time and distance 
from the other but phases of a common enterprise which 
may be scarcely said to have begun. It is, therefore, neces- 
ary to reject the parochial and the nationalist view of his- 
tory and try and view the history of all civilization as a 
whole and endeavour to see the pattern which runs through 
it. He sums up this view in a few striking words : 

“Tn human terms, how are we to describe Greek Civili- 
zation, or our own Western Civilization or any other of the 
ten or twenty civilizations which we can count on our fin- 
gers? In human terms I should say that each of these 
civilizations is while in action, a distinctive attempt at a 
single great common human enterprise, or, when it is seen 
in retrospect, after the action is over, it is a distinctive in- 
Stance of a single great common human experience.” 
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Further, according to Toynbee this human enterprise 
and experience has a spiritual objective; it is an effort to 
rise above the instincts of primitive humanity and reach 
a spiritual goal by which society itself will live a transfigured 
life of the kind which certain individuals have from time to 
time, reached. Toynbee therefore rejects the view that 
civilization and social activity are concerned with this world 
only, that the individual is for society, and not society for 
the individual, that the life of man is intelligible without any 
reference to invisible realities. On the other hand he does 
not accept the puritanic view that the world and matter 
are evil or illusory and that the whole meaning of 
existence lies outside history. The world for him is part of 
the Kingdom of God where, by the Grace of God spiritual 
progress is possible. The world is an object of God’s love 
and not an entirely evil thing. Religion, therefore, is not a 
handmaid of civilization supposed to be more useful when 
one great civilization disintegrates, and another has not yet 
risen. On the contrary civil‘zations are subordinate to the 
religious purpose of life, and they disintegrate when they 
forget this purpose in the pursuit of material power. “In 
studying History as a whole,” says Toynbee, “ we should 
relegate economic and political history to a subordinate 
place and give religious history the primacy. For religion, 
after all, is the serious business of the human race.” 


Toynbee has profound things to say about the role and 
primary position of the Christian Faith. The d'sintegration 
of some of the greatest civilizations of the world led to the 
rise of the h‘gher religions —- Judaism, Buddhism, Hindu'sm, 
Islam. This movement of higher religions has culm nated 
in the flowering of Christianity. The other religions which 
contain myths of a god or hero suffering and triumvhing 
were types and foreshadowings of the Passion of Christ. 
Christianity is therefore a response of permanent value to 
the tragedy inherent in the rise and disintegration of every 
civilization. If the present conflict in the world, the mar- 
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shalling one against the other of two mighty powers and 
opposing ideologies with the destructive weapons they can 
command, is to bring about a world tragedy, “ Christianity 
may be expected to grow in wisdom and stature as the re- 
sult of fresh experience of secular catastrophe. ” 

What Toynbee means by “growth in wisdom and sta- 
ture” is intelligible and acceptable in a Catholic sense. He 
refers to the enriching of Christian Culture by contact with 
other religious civilizations, for example the ancient Civili- 
zations of Asia. He has interesting and surprisingly pene- 
trating things to say of the “ adaptations ” attempted by de 
Nobili in India, and Ricci in China. He looks upon the uni- 
fication of the world, the facilities of movement and contact 
and the domination of the entire world by the material de- 
vices of Western Civilization, as affording a special oppor- 
tunity for the diffusion of Christianity, just as the Pax Ro- 
mana gave St Paul the setting for his journeys and far-flung 
schemes of evangelization. 

These notes on the central thesis of Toynbee’s book will 
give the reader some idea of the vast perspectives which he 
evokes and the range of his erudition. He has very striking 
things to say about Russia’s Byzantine Heritage, on the pos- 
sible future role of Islam in the world, on the United Nations 
Organization and the imperative need for some form of 
world federation. But enough has been said to make the 
reader desirous to know at first hand the work of this out- 


standing scholar and thinker. J. D'S. 
o o o 


CAPITAL LEVY. By Ishar Singh Grover. Pp. 16. The Dis- 
placed Income Tax Payer’s Association, New Delhi. 
This pamphlet envisages a scheme for compensating 60 
million refugees to the tune of Rs 2000 crores for the ma- 
terial losses they have suffered by leaving Pakistan and 
fleeing to India. The author suggests that half this amount 
should be raised by a capital levy on Rs 6000 crores, the com- 
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mercial capital of corporations and private businesses in 
India. The scheme is ingenuous, but hardly practicable es- 
pecially in this country, where statistics are lacking and 
hoarding is prolific. Moreover will Indian Industry starv- 
ing for scarcity of capital be able to bear the strain in the 
modern national and international set-up ? While heartily 
sympathising with the sufferings of the refugees, one would 
wish that more practicable schemes were suggested for their 
rehabilitation. 


An Essay on National Income and Expenditure in India. 
By B. Natarajan. Pp. 102. Madras Government Press. 


An interesting book for students of Public Finance. 
Mr Natarajan very wisely quotes, on an introductory page, 
the following words from ‘ The Canad‘an Journal of Econo- 
mics and Political Science.’ ‘Information should not be 
withheld merely because it is approximate. If it is useful 
and believed to be reasonably correct, it should be publish- 
ed if there is no chance of better data becoming available in 
the near future.” The author has attempted a difficult task; 
despite meagre statistics, he has arrived at certain conclu- 
sions that are at best fairly approximate. Experience how- 
ever seems to bear out the correctness of his figures. But 
it will take a long time before the per capita real income 
of India can be guaged with even a fair degree of accuracy. 


A. F. 


Prosperity for Villages. By K. V. Karantha. Pp. 80. 
Madras, Harsha Printery, 1950. Price: Re 1.. 


The charkha was the simple cottage-industry type of 
machinery ; a few years ago it was so popular that it was 
hard to keep it away from the national flag ; it was the sym- 
bol of rural reconstruction and national salvation. Recent 
‘trends have taken it out of public favour : the heaps of plans 
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and blue-prints on secretarial shelves, the talk of parliamen-- 
tarians, the city-wards movement of the population, many 
facts show that the charkha is losing its hold on popular- 
imagination. Yet there remains the undeniable fact that. 
India’s prosperity is bound with village reconstruction. 
Mahatma Gandhi was clear and right in his insistence on 
cottage industries in villages. Where he was confused was: 
in his views on the charkha and his feelings about modern 
machinery. 


The author is more progressive. What is necessary is. 
to invent machinery that would replace ancient tools with 
advantage. The keyman in village-salvation is not the- 
politician, he is not even the technologist who but too often 
‘is a mere science-clerk ; the keyman is the inventor, the one 
who will devise machinery simple, cheap and efficient that 
can allow the village artisan to stand a fair chance against. 
the competition of large-scale concerns. Cottage industries 
depend on such inventions, (which may be due to Indian 
non-graduate Arkwrights, Watts, Edisons, etc), and on an 
official policy to favour and protect such industries. The 
labour-power which is now wasted or half-utilized in vil- 
lages can be cheaper to the nation if employed on power- 
driven small machinery than if it is enticed away to large- 
scale machinery in black areas.. Even were the money 
costs greater, there would be ample compensation in huma- 
nist values (saving of the countryside, institution of worker- 
ownership, solidarity in small-scale cooperatives, etc). 
India could lead the world in a policy of industrializing the 
countryside or ruralizing industry and creating a new type 
of citizenry. Her modernisation is beginning at a time new 
sources of mechanical power are being tapped. 


A clear vision of humanist values, a steady policy of con- 
centration on cottage industries and a new mentality to re- 
cover the ancient inventiveness of the race are necessary. 
The author says all that, he says it in simple style and force- 
ful logic. His booklet deserves attention. A.L. 
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‘'That’s the Way the Money Goes. By H. E. Crawfurd and 
Ernest Short. Pp. 118. London, Hollis & Carter, 195% 
Price 4 sh. net. 

All is not well with the Welfare State. It costs too much, 
‘so think the leaders of big business in Great Britain, who 
find that the high level of taxation to pay for Govrnment ex- 
penditure on social schemes is crippling British industry and 
will have a boomerang effect on the economy of the whole 
-country. Britain minus her empire and _ still painfully 
emerging from her death struggle of World War II is spends 
ing far too much of her slender resources on extravagant 
social schemes when on the contrary she should be saving. 
This is the main thesis of the book under review. And the 
thesis is backed by a host of appropriate quotations and fi- 
gures, 

However, it should be noted that the purpose of the high 
levels of taxation in many modern states is intended to bring 
about a better and a wider distribution of wealth. Obvious 
ly this calls for a passage of wealth from rich to poor, and 
cannot but be painful for the rich. A re-distribution of 
wealth is an absolute necessity nowadays to offset Commus 
nistic infiltration and to build up a stable democratic state. 

Higher wages give the workman an opportunity to save 
and thus invest his money in business. In other words, he 
can become a property owner and the sooner he does be- 

‘come one, the better. 


It is these aspects of the taxation system and their incid- 
ence on the national economy that must also be computed im 
an overall survey of the government’s expenditure and re 
venue policy. 

AF. 
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social works. 
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